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THE MORAL OBLIGATIONS OF By 


AMERICAN COLLEGES 


How some people feel about colleges today and 
what they say about colleges often tell us more about 
the feelings and habits of the emotionally taut time 
we are now living through than they tell us about 
colleges themselves. For colleges are not, in actuality, 
the fantastic institutions which radio, television, news- 
papers, motion pictures, and the heat of politically 
inspired oratory often make them seem to be. As liv- 
ing and usefu! institutions, colleges bind themselves 
to the fulfillment of their duties. Just as individual 
citizens, if they are to be genuine, must face, under- 
stand, anc s:eet their moral obligations, so must col- 
leges, as genuine institutions, also face, understand, 
and meet their moral obligations. 

In order to know what colleges really are, we shall 
have, at once, to pass beyond the fictitious colleges of 
song, dance, and goal-kicks which are so dear to Hol- 
lywood, and we shall have, at once, also to disregard 
the propaganda inspired by and created for those 
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enemies of intelligence whose prejudices, or misun- 
derstandings, or will for domination and power blind 
them to the merits of colleges. 

As institutions of higher education, colleges under- 
stand and fulfill to the utmost of their ability two sets 
of obligations: first, their obligations to the students 
who go to them; and second, their obligations to the 
society they serve. 

We have come, face to face, in our time, with two 
sharply contrasted conceptions of individuals and two 
sharply contrasted conceptions of societies: the silent, 
servile, and obedient individual in an authoritarian or 
totalitarian society; and the self-developing and self- 
governing individual in a free or democratic society. 

Inspired by Karl Marx, the totalitarian left insists 
today that all men and women must, of historical 
necessity, submit unquestioningly to revolutionary vio- 
lence and a dictatorship of the proletariat. Stalinist 
Russia is a totalitarian, coerced society today, and its 
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citizens are not free. But we must not forget Hitler’s 
Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, Franco’s Spain, and 
Peron’s Argentina. It is a very serious and deceptive 
illusion to suppose that anyone who is against Stalin- 
ist Communism is, by that fact alone, in favor of 
American democracy and American freedom. We 
ourselves fall somewhat short of being genuine Amer- 
icans, living in the life-stream of our freedoms, if 
we forget for one moment that not Communism alone, 
but all other forms of authoritarian or totalitarian or- 
ganizations of life are inherently the enemies of demo- 
cratic freedom. 

Inspired by old European strategies for concentrat- 
ing privileged power in ecclesiastical and aristocratic 
institutions, the authoritarian or totalitarian right in- 
sists today that all men and women must, against 
penalties and smears becoming heretics, conform un- 
questioningly to whatever dogmas they may sponsor, 
theocratic, political, or economic. Thus the authori- 
tarian orientation into the problems of our time re- 
veals two embattled groups of absolutists: the au- 
thoritarian left and the authoritarian right, at war 
in the struggle for power, prestige, and domination 
of their respective dogmas. These absolutists, right 
and left, have all the answers to our problems, they 
tell us. No one need pursue truth longer; he need only 
be indoctrinated in it. In the lives of men and women, 
therefore, submission to an externally imposed order 
must replace the freedom and the will to grow, fully 
and responsibly, from within. 

We Americans, as free men and women living in a 
free society, reject totalitarianism, both left and 
right. The modern technique of building totalitarian 
power within free societies is by stealth and infiltra- 
tion and there may be a progression from unrest, 
hysteria, fear on to intimidation and silencing of 
dissent, before coercion and enslavement. In our free 
society, composed of free and independent men and 
women, the sovereignty rests not in one institution, or 
one group, or one class within the society. The sov- 
ereignty rests in the fully informed and competent 
judgment of all after full debate. In the twentieth 
century cross-fire between totalitarian right and to- 
talitarian left, which has riddled Europe, we must 
not permit some of our citizens motivated by mis- 
guided zeal, and some politicians bent upon dominat- 
ing policies within our government themselves, na- 
tional, state, and local, to attempt to curb and destroy 


the very freedoms which our gevernments were created 


to insure. 

Freedom of speech and assembly, freedom of press, 
freedom of religion, freedom of thought and of in- 
quiry, “the diffusion of information and the arraign- 
ment of all abuses at the bar of public reason,” “equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or 
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persuasion, religious or political,” and trial, not by 
headlines, but by jury and due process, 


the natural rights of the individual, the grounding of 
social institutions on an implied contract among in- 
dividuals, government by the consent of individuals, 
government for the benefit of individuals, the moral re- 
sponsibility of the individual, the individual’s autonomy 
through the possession of a reason and a conscience of 
his own, the appeal from the positive law imposed by 
government, to a higher law imposed on each individual 
by his own faculties—1 


these principles are the charter of our Americanism, 
our freedoms, and our responsibilities. 

Under totalitarian, coercive governments, the obli- 
gation of a college is to indoctrinate students, with 
unquestioning obedience, in the feelings, opinions, and 
values decreed by the dictatorial group, left or right, 
Communist or Fascist. In sharp contrast, in a free 
society, whose citizens are self-governing individuals, 
the moral obligation of colleges is to help students to 
attain the best possible command and authority over 
their own talents and abilities, as well as a breadth of 
perspective across human history and the beginning 
of a deepening judiciousness. Students need that 
kind of education in order that they may enter into 
our national life as competent, intelligent, self-gov- 
erning men and women. They need that kind of edu- 
cation in order that, under the blessings of our hard- 
earned freedoms after 1776 from the old European 
patterns of dominating governments of states and 
churches, they may embody, as they live, our highest 
ideal of the supremacy of responsible, creative, and 
judicious individuals over all institutions. 

What greater gift can parents offer their children, 
as they become adults, than an opportunity to earn 
an authority over themselves? The moral obligation 
of American colleges is to give meaning and body to 
that wish and that effort. For American colleges 
help most, not so much in the making of machines, 
as in the making of independent, self-developing, and 
self-governing men and women. 

The term “American colleges” is not intended here 
to include all of the colleges in the United States. 
Many are set up to further the special interests of 
special groups. The term “American colleges” is 
here intended to include only those which rest on the 
same conceptions of the individual and of society 
which the government of the United States and the 
democratic way of life have rested on since the last 
decades of the eighteenth century. American colleges 
are considered to be only those which implicitly sub- 
scribe themselves to the charter of our American free- 
doms. 


1R. B. Perry, ‘‘Characteristically American.’’ New 
York: Knopf, 1949, p. 42. 
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Among the many entangling complexities of our 
time are three groups of problems which have an 
immediate bearing on the established and practiced 
ideals of American colleges: first, problems stemming 
from the demands and counter demands of specialized 
training and liberal education; second, problems stem- 
ming from the current prcpagandistic, highly emo- 
tional, and highly irrational drives which seek to 
achieve unquestioning, silent, and submissive conform- 
ity in the feelings, thoughts, and actions of all indi- 
viduals, drives in which aggressive and dictatorial 
wills undertake, by all the techniques of witch hunt- 
ing and intimidation, to destroy academic freedom; 
and third, problems arising from the opposition be- 
tween liberal religion and the present resurgence of 
highly orthodox views which their proponents hold to 
be adequate as means of giving individuals the fullest 
possible direction ahead in their living and the fullest 
possible command over their lives. Liberal education, 
freedom of inquiry and thought, and freedom of re- 
ligion must permeate the entire atmosphere of Amer- 
ican colleges, if they are to meet their supreme moral 
obligation of helping young men and young women 
to become independent, self-developing, and self-gov- 
erning citizens who carry the very life blood of our 
democracy. 

A liberal education is not always well understood. 
Quite simply a liberal education is one worthy of a 
free man, not servile, not mechanical, not too one- 
sided, not given over entirely to one highly specialized 
skill. The word “education” means a leading forth, 
a drawing out. Hence, a liberal education is a lead- 
ing forth and a development, within the individual 
who is educating himself, of his inherent intellectual, 
moral, and aesthetic powers in order that he may, as 
an informed, perceptive, responsible, and judicious 
person, create a full and useful life for himself and 
for others, 

Our age is one of vast technological expansion and 
production, of mass movements, of both fragmented 
and centralized powers. And so, our question is: 
“What kinds of men and women are to govern the 
uses of our machines, our gadgets, our atomic fission, 
and our hydrogen fusion? To what ends?” No mat- 
ter whether one gets it by his own efforts or with 
the aid of colleges, a liberal education alone gives men 
and women the breadth of perspective and the com- 
petence and the will which are the tests of maturity. 
Only with such maturity can men and women become 
effective in foreseeing and shaping the future of 
human society. Any society which curbs, curtails, 
and vilifies intelligence by that act lowers humanity 
to a predatory-animal existence. The future of 
human society will be as adequate—or as inadequate— 
in meeting the great needs of humankind as the men 
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and women who create that future permit it to be. 
For its survival, civilization depends on no factor 
more than on liberal education. And it is the moral 
obligation of American colleges to maintain and 
strengthen it. For it alone gives men and women the 
full conmand of all their abilities and the authority 
over themselves which are, at bottom, their freedom. 

Freedom of thought and inquiry, academic freedom, 
is neither license nor coercion. Academic freedom is 
loyalty to truth. And loyalty to truth does not license 
us to squint obliquely at our problems and then, with 
the arrogance of ignorance, or bluff, or zeal, dismiss 
them or blind ourselves to them. Loyalty to truth 
requires us to face squarely all our problems, to see 
steadily and whole, all the facts and the interpreta- 
tions and judgments which cluster around them, and 
to think deeply about constructive ways of solving 
those problems. Wisdom and responsibility in main- 
taining and increasing the achievements of humankind 
eannot be either ineuleated by dogma or decreed with 
full effectiveness and vitality. Free and responsible 
inquiry into all problems affecting our future, in- 
formed and full debate in the framing of policies, 
and the sharpest scrutiny and judgment of all policies 
are humanity’s best means of achieving the wisdom 
and responsibility which make life yield what is best 
in it. Standing on soil dedicated to the primacy of 
creative, self-governing, and judicious individuals, as 
persons, above all institutions, and to an earned and 
responsible freedom, and not to servile obedience, as 
the center of life, American colleges are morally bound 
to inquire, to think, and to judge, as all the facts, 
principles, and consequences of decision and commit- 
ment in any given case require. In short, American 
colleges are morally obliged to be honest in facing 
the problems of humankind. Without freedom of 
thought, inquiry, discussion, and debate—with no pen- 
alty for disagreement—our society cannot sustain the 
high confidence and morale which flourish in the demo- 
eratie practices of shared planning, shared effort, and 
shared recognition. 

In matters of religion American colleges, built on 
the principles of American democracy, have never 
been morally bound to indoctrinate their students in 
the externalities of any faith or creed, but rather to 
bring them face to face with the inner realities of 
commitment and involvement which lie at the heart 
of all the great religions of the world. American col- 
leges have favored no creed or rite; they have exacted 
no test of faith nor decreed any one proper form of 
conversion, American colleges have held individuals, 
on their merits, to be superior to institutions and 
hence they have been committed to the democratic 
principles of the dignity and integrity of all persons, 
as persons, and to reverence for human personality. 
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It is the moral obligation of American colleges, non- 
sectarian and not affiliated with any one church or 
ecclesiastical organization, to make clear in the study 
of religion that all deep and earnest religions are 
quests “for the values of the ideal life” and that, con- 
sequently, the greatest concerns of American colleges, 
the individual’s power of self-discipline and self-gov- 
ernment and his social usefulness, are also two of the 
greatest concerns of world religions. 

But just as our American society is open and free, 
neither coerced nor dominated by any one group or 
institution, so American colleges, in the quest for the 
values of the ideal life, are open and free. For them, 
all past quests fall short, in one way or another, of 
being adequate remedies for curing all ills which beset 
us. And hence, American colleges reject indoctrina- 
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tion in any one closed system of life as the only 
proper way of living a lifetime. Indoctrination in the 
schools is the tool of dictatorial power. Its adequacy 
for making good its claims and its consequences in 
the lives of our citizens are to be questioned. Amer- 
ican cmleges are morally obliged to educate, not to 
indoctrinate, for the realization of ideals of self-gov- 
ernment in a democratic society is an ongoing process 
which the next generation must carry forward. How 
can the next generation carry it forward if they are, 
as vexed children, incapable of self-government? To 
carry forward the democratic ideals of self-govern- 
ment, the next generation must be perceptive, re- 
sourceful, and wise; and it is the moral obligation of 
American colleges, to their utmost, to help the next 
generation become perceptive, resourceful, and wise. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
EXAMINES ITSELF 


Rosert W. Mapry 
The University of North Carolina 


A REVITALIZED conception of the mission of the three 
institutions of the consolidated University of North 
Carolina, as defined in a comprehensive, realistic re- 
port compiled by 200 members of the faculty, was 
presented to Gordon Gray, president, by four commit- 
tee chairmen at the closing session of the university’s 
self-examination conference, March 6. Several new 
goals toward the development of the university to a 
foremost position in the nation were established. 
Described by Howard W. Odum, Kenan Professor of 
Sociology and chairman of the general committee on 
the conference, as the first of its kind, the report 
offered a critical appraisal of every phase of the in- 
stitution’s many faceted operations. The document 
found many things worthy of praise, but, as requested 
by President Gray, who endorsed the findings in gen- 
eral, it went easy on the soft soap and applied sul- 
phide in liberal quantities wherever it sensed deficien- 
cies that seemed to call for correction. The report 
had been in preparation since early last fall when 
President Gray initiated the project and faculty com- 
mittees were named at the three institutions. 

All four groups of the conference emphasized one 
need for more effective relationships with the public 
schools. They recognized “an obligation on the part 
of the university to assist the State Department of 
Public Instruction in its attempt to upgrade teachers 
and improve instruction.” They also saw a need of 
closer contacts between teachers in the public schools 
and the university faculty “to their mutual benefit.” 


More funds for graduate and undergraduate scholar- 
ships and fellowships were recommended, and the re- 
port called for a re-examination of freshman and 
sophomore courses with the view to improvement in 
instruction, a reduction in the teaching load, closer 
student-administration and student-faculty relation- 
ships, and a revamping and strengthening of the fac- 


ulty advisory system. It also called for improvement 
in dormitory housing through the provision of trained 
head resident counselors. 

The investigation disclosed that teaching and re- 
search programs of the consolidated university are 
being seriously crippled by inadequate library mate- 
rial and services. 

President Gray expressed deep appreciation to all 
the committees that worked on the project and singled 
out for special mention Chairman Odum. “Through 
Dr. Odum’s dedicated leadership and persistent efforts, 
we were able to have this conference.” 

The report on student-faculty relationships, under 
the chairmanship of Albert 8. Keister, professor of 
economies in the Woman’s College, recommended that 
a university-wide study be made of methods to deter- 
mine size and teaching load for freshmen and sopho- 
mores. This group agreed in general with the sug- 
gestions of a student leader that student-faculty rela- 
tionships could be “put on a more human and friendly 
basis if a teacher in the early days of a course an- 
nounced to his students that, while his office door 
was not always open, it was open at certain definite 
times and that entrance was not to be restricted to 
those seeking counsel on academic matters only.” 

The panel on undergraduate instruction, headed by 
Walter J. Peterson, professor of chemistry, State 
College, emphasized that “university leadership could 
aid appreciably in bringing about a broader under 
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standing of the goals of public schools and lead the 
way toward more enlightened support of the schools 
and better understanding of purposes on the part of 
the public.” It was recommended that a committee 


be appointed from the consolidated university to co- 
operate with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in planning workshops which would carry teache? 
certification. 

On this point the group commented : 


The whole general problem of high-school preparation 
for college certainly needs more serious attention. .. . 
It is time to re-examine the whole gamut of educational 
efforts in the training of teachers as well as high-school 
students. 


Regarding undergraduate instruction the group re- 
ported: 

There is much fine achievement, but it is uneven, and 
there is clearly room for improvement. ... One difficulty 
is that on most campuses the elder scholars make a point 
of warning the young teacher not to waste time on classes 
because only publication assured promotion. 


The group urged that good teachers be sought out 
and properly rewarded by official expression of ap- 
preciation and advancement in pay and rank. Re- 
duction of the teaching load and sabbatical leave for 
all teaching and research faculty were also recom- 
mended. With reference to the curriculum it was 
recommended that “a broad and substantial course of 
study should be provided for superior students, and 
an Honors program should be further developed.” 
The need for general education in “basic principles” 
was emphasized for the first two years with the state- 
ment: 

Young people cannot be prepared for service in the 
modern world unless they are introduced to more than 
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vocational training. They must know not only how to 
work, but also how to live, to think, and to feel. 


Gordon W. Blackwell, professor of sociology in the 
university, reporting for the group on research and 
graduate teaching, said that his committee emphasized 
that unless graduate teaching “is strengthened by in- 
creased funds and facilities the servive of the univer- 
sity will suffer and the university’s reputation will 
decline.” Citing ways of strengthening research, the 
group urged a public-relations program that would 
communicate objectives to the legislature, trustees, 
alumni, faculty, student, and other groups. In spite 
of hazards, many conference participants felt that 
sponsored research, if properly handled, offers a 
promising opportunity for financial support. The 
teaching load should be reduced for teachers show- 
ing competence in research projects, and sabbatical 
leaves for constructive scholarship should become a 
part of the regular university procedure, The uni- 
versity should provide to all teachers of undergradu- 
ates the opportunity to do research, but this should 
not become a requirement. 

Harry DeM. Wolf, professor of economies in the 
university, presented the report on “The Integrated 
Mission of the Total University in Service to the 
State.” Serving with Dr. Wolf as cochairmen were 
D. W. Colvard, dean, State College, and Franklin H. 
MeNutt, dean, Woman’s College. This group stressed 
the need for expanding and strengthening extension 
courses and releasing certain instructors so they may 
work with public-school teachers on the job. It was 
the opinion of this group that the university should 
“assume responsibility of objective leadership in the 
conservation and improvement of the state’s human, 
natural, and industrial resources.” 

The report is to be published soon. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 39TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


Marvin W. Toppinea 


American College Public Relations Association 


THE major issues confronting liberal arts colleges 
today were critically evaluated in Los Angeles, Janu- 
ary 6-8, at the 39th annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges under the theme, “The Associa- 
tion Looks Ahead.” Preceding and between the ses- 
sions of the AAC, the American Conference of Aca- 
demic Deans, the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education, and various denominational groups dis- 
cussed problems related to their programs of activity. 


Speaking on the topic, “Some Crucial Issues in 
Higher Education,” M. E. Sadler, president, the AAC 
and Texas Christian University, urged a return to 
vital religion as the focal center of all sound educa- 
tion. “Religion,” he said in his presidential address, 
“is the indispensable foundation of any free and 
democratie approach to life.” “But,” he pointed out, 
“it is extremely difficult to create or maintain a basic- 
ally Christian institution of higher learning today. 
As applied to our education, we have interpreted the 
great principle of religious freedom to mean freedom 
from religion and have permitted the development of 
an educational system which has produced a secular- 
ized and materialized society.” He warned, “Our 
schools cannot prepare the kind of citizens we need 
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unless and until they do return pure religion to its 
rightful place in education.” 

The Very Reverend Francis E. Corkery, president, 
Gonzaga University, and Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Los 
Angeles Area, Methodist Church, also stressed the 
essentiality of religious roots for higher education 
in their opening addresses to the convention which 
attracted around 500 college presidents, deans, and 
education-board secretaries from all parts of the 
country. 

A strong plea for the concepts of the ivory tower 
was presented by Umphrey Lee, president, Southern 
Methodist University, at the association dinner. “I 
am grateful for the close way in which American 
education is related to the life of man. But I am also 
grateful that there are ivory towers of the mind to 
which men can repair,” Dr. Lee asserted. “The mod- 
ern American college and university do have a closer 
relationship to life than any previous academic insti- 
tutions have had. There is no disputing, however, 
that this demand for the immediate relating of uni- 
versity subjects to practical life has resulted in de- 
preciation of certain areas of life and thought which 
eannot be overlooked.” 

Frank R. Kille, dean, Carleton College (Northfield, 
Minn.), reported on the national roster program in- 
augurated by the association in 1945 to recruit more 
teachers for higher education by having the schools 
select qualified prospects from among their senior 
students for graduate work. Dr. Kille said the na- 
tional roster has enlisted the interest of 380 member 
colleges that have nominated over 1,600 seniors as 
prospective teachers. 

Reporting at the same session, Russell D. Cole, 
president, Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Iowa), said 
that teacher education is one of the critical areas in 
national life. “A survey made at the beginning of 
the year shows 45 states with a shortage of elementary 
teachers and 9 states with a shortage of high-school 
teachers,” reported Dr. Cole, who is chairman of the 
Commission on Teacher Education. He pointed out 
also that in 1941 only one public-school teacher in 340 
had lower qualifications than those legally preseribed, 
whereas this year, one teacher in 16 holds a substand- 
ard certificate. ‘Furthermore, the shortage of teach- 
ers seems to be increasing more rapidly than it has 
for several years at the very time when the increase 
in total student enrollment requires a greater number 
of qualified teachers.” 

The report of the Commission on Minority Groups, 
read by its chairman, Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, 
president, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
(Purchase, N. Y.), called on members to work to- 
gether to uproot prejudice and to extend justice. 


We shall encourage the honest and objective pursuit of 
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truth. We shall make efforts to overcome social prejudice 
through education. We shall open scholarship and fellow- 
ship opportunities to those from whom minority group 
handicaps would otherwise withhold the advantages of 
higher education. We shall look to the Supreme Court to 
resolve the cases of discrimination which are handed up to 
their jurisdiction. We shall not wail over the hugeness 
of the task before us or over the fact that certain things 
just cannot be achieved in our particular locality. If we 
convince one generation of these things, their leadership 
will go far. 

Progress in the formation of state and national as- 
sociations to solicit funds for privately endowed lib- 
eral arts colleges was reported by Arthur G. Coons, 
president, Occidental College (Los Angeles). Forty 
regional and state associations of colleges are now 
functioning for this purpose, Dr. Coons, chairman of 
the Emergency Committee on Cooperation with Na- 
tional Organizations, told the meeting. 

Encouraging progress in the solicitation of corpo- 
rate wealth for the maintenance of privately financed 
liberal arts colleges was reported by Frank H. Sparks, 
president, Wabash College. Reporting on the activi- 
ties of the Commission on Colleges and Industry, a 
group which he heads, Dr. Sparks told of the progress 
made toward organization of a national corporation 
devoted to co-operative solicitation of funds for pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges. He said the group could, 
within five years, add $25,000,000 to the annual in- 
comes of private institutions. 


So great is the corporate wealth of this country and so 
large are the annual gross profits that a broad participa- 
tion on the part of corporations in this movement woulc 
furnish adequate funds for all our privately financed in- 
stitutions without serious burden on corporation profits. 
The result would be the maintenance of a vital, varied, 
and truly American system of higher education. 


But he cautioned the college administrators attending 
the convention that the program is a “long-term under- 
taking” and that it would require “patience, industry, 
and persistence.” 

Liberal arts colleges have an obligation to the United 
States and each one should “foster” extramural liberal 
education for adults, John Osman, a field representa- 
tive of the Ford Foundation for Adult Education, told 
the delegates. He pointed out: 

By its very nature, liberal education is dynamic and not 
static. The arts of liberation must be refashioned for 
every age. New chains are being forged by time and 
circumstance. The industrial revolution, accompanied by 
urbanization and technology, has created an industrial 
civilization, and the logic of history demands a restate- 
ment of liberal education for our contemporary civiliza- 
tion. 


F. D. Patterson, president, Tuskegee Institute, and 
founder and president of the United Negro College 
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Fund, told the meeting that more than $20,000,000 has 
been contributed since the fund was started in 1944. 
Thirty-one colleges in 11 southern states and Pennsyl- 
vania affiliated with the fund and its companion pro- 
The latter was instituted to acquaint the public 
Officials ex- 


gram. 
with the work of private Negro colleges. 


pect the upward trend in giving to continue: 


a 

This belief is based on (1) the increasing awareness of 
the educational inequities which face Negro youth and 
the willingness to aid programs designed to remedy the 
present situation, and (2) a growing recognition of the 
financial difficulties faced by private education in general 
and the mounting conviction that private education should 
be a permanent and significant part of American higher 
education. 


The final speaker on the program was Clarence H. 
Faust, president, Ford Foundation Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. He spoke on the teaching 
of values and humanities. 

Capacity to deal with moral and ethical problems, indi- 
vidual and social, is as urgent a need as capacity to earn 
a livelihood. And wisdom with respect to what are some- 
times dismissed as philosophical and metaphysical prob- 
lems is at least as basic a need as technical or professional 
skill. If the humanities are viewed functionally, their 
function will be broadly conceived. 


President Sadler presented Guy E. Snavely, retiring 
executive director of the association, with a scroll ex- 
pressing gratitude of the members for Dr. Snavely’s 
16 years of service. 

The association volunteered to co-operate with “any 
responsible group” appointed by President Eisen- 
hower to investigate charges of subversion in the 
nation’s colleges and universities. The educators took 
the step at the closing session in adopting the report 
of the Commission on Public Relations which was 
presented by its chairman, Walter C. Giersbach, presi- 
dent, Pacific University (Forest Grove, Ore.). The 
report called for co-operation with an impartial com- 
mission if President Eisenhower chooses to appoint 
such a group to study the matter. The commission 
urged the step “in order to enlarge the general support 
being given to higher education; to dissipate any pos- 
sible suspicion and fear that the American way of life 
is not being taught and upheld in the colleges and in 
order to enhance the welfare of the nation in its en- 
deavor to uphold the traditional liberties and free- 
doms.” 

The association further affirmed this stand on the 
Congressional investigations of alleged subversive ac- 
tivities in the colleges and universities in accepting the 
report of the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure. This report submitted by a nine- 
member committee, headed by Eugene S. Briggs, presi- 
dent, Phillips University (Enid, Okla.), said, “Your 
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commission believes that the colleges and universities 
should welcome any free and impartial inquiry.” 

In an effort to enlarge its program of public rela- 
tions, the association asked that a closer working rela- 
tionship be established with the American College 
Public Relations Association. The recommendation of 
the Association’s Commission on Public Relations that 
a committee consisting of an equal number of mem- 
bers from each association be formed for this pur- 
pose was approved by the delegates. 

In another action the association adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for certain changes in Public Law 550 
relating to educational benefits for Korean War vet- 
erans. The resolution supports a proposed amend- 
ment which would break down the present $110-a- 
month lump payment for tuition-subsistence into sepa- 
rate payments of $80.00 for subsistence and $40.00 
for tuition, allowing a $10.00 increase in the over-all 
benefits. “The lump-sum payment under Publie Law 
550 places a financial premium on attendance at a tax- 
supported, low-tuition institution and thereby diverts 
veterans from institutions which they might otherwise 
elect as most likely to advance their educational pro- 
gram,” the resolution stated. 

Another resolution called for revision of income-tax 
regulations to permit wealthy persons to give up to 
90 per cent of their income to colleges, instead of 
foreing them to set up foundations for such purposes. 

In line with the report of Dr. Sparks, the associa- 
tion adopted a resolution favoring a proposed plan 
to set up a national office to serve as a clearinghouse 
for the efforts of state and regional groups already 
engaged in soliciting corporation funds. 

John R. Cunningham, president, Davidson (N. Car.) 
College, was elected president of the association, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Sadler. Other officers elected are R. H. 
Fitzgerald, chancellor, the University of Pittsburgh, 
vice president, and the Reverend Joseph R. N. Max- 
well, S.J., president, Boston College, treasurer. Guy 
E. Snavely was re-elected as the association’s executive 
director. New members of the board of directors are 
Dr. Coons; J. Ollie Edmunds, president, Stetson Uni- 
versity (De Land, Fla.) ; and William W. Whitehouse, 
president, Albion (Mich.) College. 


THE 1953 MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF NAVAL ROTC COLLEGES 


Wituiam K. SELDEN 


Northwestern University 


THe fifth meeting of the Association of Naval ROTC 
Colleges was held on March 9 at the University Club 
of Chicago. Eighty university and military officials 
attended. 
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“The Mutual Responsibility of the Navy and the 
Colleges in the Education of Future Naval Officers” 
was the main topic on the program. Vice Admiral 
James E, Holloway, Jr., USN, Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, and Francis R. B. Godolphin, dean of the Col- 
lege, Princeton University, addressed the meeting. 

Other subjects on the agenda were student selection 
and enrollment, student disenrollment, assignment of 
Naval Science instructors, curriculum developments, 
co-ordination of Naval and college activities, financial 
support for the Naval ROTC program, and the ROTC 
Bill of 1953 (H.R. 1224, 83 Congress). 

Major General Hugh M. Milton II, USA, Executive 
for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, U. S. Army, and 
Brigadier General M. K. Deichelmann, USAF, Deputy 
Chief of the ROTC Branch, U. 8. Air Force, attended 
the meeting by invitation of the association. Problems 
common to all three of the Armed Services were pre- 
sented for consideration. 

In addition to Admiral Holloway, the Navy was rep- 
resented by Rear Admiral D. V. Gallery, USN, Chief 
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of Naval Air Reserve Training, Rear Admiral Francis 
P, Old, USN, Commandant, Ninth Naval District, 
Rear Admiral I. M. MeQuiston, USNR, Vice Chair- 
man, Reserve Forces Policy Board, Office of Secretary 
of Defense, Captain Harold O. Larson, USN, Director 
of Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel, and profes- 
sors of naval science from twelve universities. 

The Reverend John A. O’Brien, S.J., president, Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross, was elected president of the 
association to succeed Deane W. Malott, president, 
Cornell University; Jesse E. Buchanan, president, 
University of Idaho, was elected vice-president; and 
William K. Selden, Northwestern University, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The institutional members of the association selected 
for the executive committee are: University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley 4), University of Colorado, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Princeton University, Rensselaer 
Polytechnie Institute, University of Rochester, Van- 
derbilt University, and the University of Wisconsin. 





TRAVEL FOR CREDIT 


Dr. Hunyapi JANOS, professor of international civili- 
zation and culture at the University of Poldovia, will 
conduct a tour for the study of culture and civilization 
of the United States. The tour is designed for any stu- 
dent who is interested in becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the foundations and causes of America’s greatness 
and who also wishes to earn a number of credits during 
the summer. The tour will run from June 20 to August 
31 and will include visits to 12 of the most important 
states. Opportunities will be provided for students wish- 
ing to visit some of the notable points of scenic interest 
or other states in addition to those listed in the planned 
itinerary. The director of the tour will arrange for in- 
terviews and conferences with leaders in American gov- 
ernment (Federal, state, and municipal); industry and 
commerce; art, music, drama, films, radio, and TV; and 
journalism and education. There are no language re- 
quirements for joining the tour since interpreters will be 
provided at all times, and arrangements will be made to 
learn the language on the way to the United States. In 
order to obtain university credit students will be required 
to submit an account of their impressions of not less than 
1,000 words. 

American readers of such an announcement would 
no doubt be amused. That it is not too farfetched 
may be discovered by comparing it with others an- 
nouneing tours for American students to some 12 
countries in Europe or some other continent during 
the coming summer. 

There is no intention here of decrying the value of 
travel abroad, nor are summer schools in countries, 


whether under local or American auspices, open to 
criticism. But travel tours under university sponsor- 
ship and for credit are hardly likely to commend them- 
selves to those concerned with the maintenance of aca- 
demic standards. By all means students should be 
encouraged to travel; not infrequently they may be 
expected to do as well by themselves as under guides 
who are themselves making their first acquaintance 
with some of the countries on their itinerary.—I. L. K. 


THE LIBRARY-SERVICE BILL IN THE 
SENATE 

Senator Georae D. AIKEN (R., Vt.) has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill to promote the further 
development of public-library service to the 30 mil- 
lion people now living in rural areas without such 
service or with inadequate service. Cosponsoring this 
measure with Senator Aiken are: Senators Lister Hill 
(D., Ala.), Frank Carlson (R., Kans.), Paul H. 
Douglas (D., Ill.), Irving M. Ives (R., N. Y.), Henry 
M. Jackson (D., Wash.), John Sherman Cooper (R., 
Ky.), Michael Mansfield (D., Mont.), and William 
Langer (R., N. Dak.). 

Approved and supported by the American Library 
Association, the measure, known as the Library Ser- 
vices Bill, will help states to overcome a national 
shortage of library services to the millions of farm 
and rural families and others without access to a local 
public library. 

The bill provides funds for a five-year period which 
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will be used by the state library agencies for the de- 
velopment and promotion of state plans for demon- 
strating the value of library service primarily in rural 
areas. Under the provisions of the bill each state 
would be allotted, on a matching basis, $40,000 plus 
an additional sum based on its rural population and 
its per-capita income. The bill leaves the adminis- 
tration of the funds for the program entirely in the 
hands of state and local officials. 

Speaking for hiniself and his cosponsors, Senator 
Aiken declared: 


The Library Services Bill, if enacted into law, would 
be an important factor in rounding out our educational 
program. The complex civilization in which we live to- 
day requires that each citizen be informed of the issues 
at stake on the domestic scene as well as on the interna- 
tional front. To provide the 30 million people in the 
United States, who do not have access to adequate library 
facilities, with this educational service would be a note- 
worthy contribution to the welfare of the farming com- 
munities, small towns, and villages of the nation. 


The proposed law has been approved by 17 na- 
tional organizations, including farm, labor, educa- 
tional, civic, and veteran groups, which believe that 
the provision of effective library service for all the 
people is a national concern, as well as a state and 
local concern. Public libraries serve school children 
and youth of all ages, but even more significantly they 
provide for adults the only free tax-supported oppor- 
tunity to continue education throughout life. This is 
the American tradition, and it is so because educa- 
tion for citizenship and personal development is the 
tradition of American democracy. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS STILL 
AVAILABLE 


Wut the date for the filing of applications for 
scholarships for the academic year 1953-54 has passed 
in a great many cases, several of interest are still 
open. 

May 1 is the closing date for applications at Palos 
Verdes College (Rolling Hills, Calif.) for the follow- 
ing: Richard P. Saunders Founder Scholarship, 
President’s Scholarship, and Guy Burroughs Me- 
morial Scholarship, each $1,750; Dorothy O. Saund- 
ers Founder Scholarship, Mabel Cory Art Scholar- 
ship, and Charlotte Rixon Scholarship, each $800; 
and the Advisory Council Scholarship, $750. All are 
open to both men and women students and are re- 
newable for a second year upon recommendation of 
the Scholarship Committee. Application forms may 
be obtained from the registrar. 

Through the generosity of a private donor three 
fellowships are available for American graduate stu- 
dents to study in Spain from September 1, 1953, to 
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July 1, 1954. Both men and women in any field of 
the humanities are eligible, and grantees may study 


at a Spanish university of their choice. Candidates 


must be citizens of the United States, must be under 
30 years of age, and must be able to present proof of : 


(1) Demonstrated academic ability and capacity for 
independent study or research; (2) a bachelor’s degree; 
(3) a plan for advanced study or research, approved by 
the major professors under whom they are studying, 
except in the case of advanced research scholars; (4) a 
good knowledge of Spanish; (5) good moral character, 
personality, and adaptability; (6) good health; and (7) 
ability to provide for dependents. Applicants who have 
dependents should submit a statement of their financial 
ability to provide for such dependents during the tenure 
of the grant. 


Applications, on blanks to be secured from the 
U. S. Student Program of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 
must be filed with all supporting documents not later 
than May 8. 

A new scholarship program providing outright 
grants to outstanding new students entering Stephens 
College (Columbia, Mo.) was announced late in March 
by the president, Thomas A. Spragens. Twelve 
scholarships, ranging from $500 to $800, will be avail- 
able for the 1953-54 academic year. One is the gift 
of John K. Epple, of Columbia, and will be desig- 
nated as the Elizabeth K. Epple Scholarship. Others 
will be named for James Madison Wood, president 
emeritus of the college. No closing data for appli- 
cations was reported in the announcement. 

While Harvard University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration gives no scholarships, it has 
at present 325 students receiving financial aid through 
a new program of loans and advances-in-aid that 
represents an investment of over $400,000 in future 
business leadership this year. To provide this assist- 
ance to students who might not be able to afford an 
education, the school has thrown all of its financial- 
aid resources into this type of grant and is seeking 
additional capital funds with which to establish a 
revolving fund. Funds are granted to students as 
loans up to $500 during the first year and another 
$1,000 during the second which are legal obligations, 
bearing interest at 44 per cent after graduation. 
Payment of principal and interest on a_ regular 
schedule begins six months after graduation and con- 
tinues for four and a half years. 


THE UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON COR- 
PORATION’S SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
TWENTY-FOUR colleges and universities have been 
selected by the Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion to be the recipients of funds, administered by the 
Union Carbide Educational Fund, for scholarships 
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and grants-in-aid that will eventually cover approxi- 
mately 400 scholarships at an estimated cost of $500,- 
000. The purpose of the program is threefold: 

To assist deserving students who are interested in 
business careers to obtain a college edneation; to help 
agsure the availability of larger numbers of men and 
women, trained in technical and nontechnical colleges, 
for future executive and administrative careers in busi- 
ness and industry; and to encourage and give limited 
financial aid to a cross section of smaller American col- 
leges and technical institutions of traditionally high 
standing. 


Selection of the students and the administration of 
scholarships are in the hands of the participating in- 
stitutions. Graduates of high schools and prepara- 
tory schools may apply directly to participating col- 
leges for admission to the program, 

Sixteen full-tuition scholarships have been estab- 
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lished at Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), and 
four students will be named annually for the awards. 
Other institutions in Pennsylvania that have been 
selected are the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh 13) and Franklin and Marshall College 
(Lancaster). 

Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.) has been as- 
signed eight four-year scholarships, or two four-year 
scholarships each year for the next four years. To 
initiate the program, the college will select a group 
of students from the freshman class in addition to 
the assigned number of students who will be selected 
for entrance in September. Two four-year scholar- 
ships each year for four years have been granted to 
Grinnell (Iowa) College. This, with Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.), brings to three the institutions 
selected from the Midwest Conference to participate 
in the program. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Ward Darley, vice-president of the university and 
dean, department of medicine, University of Colo- 
rado, has been named president to succeed Robert L. 
Stearns, whose resignation, as of July 1, 1953, to 
accept the presidency of the Boettcher Foundation 
was reported in ScHoo, anp Society, October 18, 
1952. 


Levette J. Davidson, professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Denver, has been appointed acting chancellor 
to serve until a successor to Albert C. Jacobs can be 
selected. Dr. Jacobs, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, October 25, 1952, assumed 
his new duties, March 10. 


Henry E. Frnka, formerly vice-president, Austin 
College (Sherman, Tex.), assumed new duties, April 
1, as vice-president, Trinity University (San Antonio 
1, T0E:) 


Edward H. Litchfield, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of administration, Cornell University, was re- 
ported in Scnoot anv Society, September 2, 1950, 
has been named dean, School of Business and Public 
Administration, to succeed Paul M. O’Leary, whose 
resignation to accept the deanship of the College of 
Arts and Sciences was reported in these columns, 
January 5, 1952. Melvin G. de Chazeau, professor of 
business economics, has been serving as acting dean 
during the interim. Alan R. Solomon, instructor in 
fine arts, has been appointed to the first directorship 
of the Andrew Dickson White House which will be 
opened in the fall as a museum of art. 


John F. McKenzie, assistant to the dean of the 
Graduate School, Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of men in the university to succeed 
Eugene H. Floyd, acting dean, who has been named 
acting dean, School of Theology, to serve during the 
leave of absence (July 1, 1953-March 1, 1954) 
granted to Walter G. Muelder, dean. The Reverend 
Howard W. Thurman and the Reverend Franklin H. 
Littell have been appointed to professorships. Dr. 
Thurman, pastor of the Fellowship Church, San 
Francisco, has been named professor of spiritual 
disciplines and resources; Dr. Littell, dean of the uni- 
versity’s Chapel, professor of religion in higher edu- 
cation. Harold Ehrensperger, of Hyslop University 
(Nagpur, India), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of religion and creative arts and adviser to 
foreign students in the School of Theology, relieving 
in the latter capacity Donald Oliver, director of ad- 
missions. The Reverend Taylor E. Miller, pastor of 
the Methodist Church, Leonia (N. J.), has been named 
assistant professor of theology and assistant in the 
university’s planning and development program. 


Arthur L. Vogelback, professor of English, Mary 
Washington College of the University of Virginia, 
will assume new duties in June as dean, Ripon ( Wis.) 
College, succeeding Augustus L. Baker. 


Pauline E. Botty, counselor of women and head of 
the department of sociology, Youngstown (Ohio) 
College, has been appointed dean of women. 


Ruth Highberger, instructor in preschool education, 
the State University of Iowa, who is on leave of ab- 
sence for completion of work for the doctorate, will 
assume new duties in September as associate profes- 
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sor of child development and family life and director 
of the Nursery School, University of Cincinnati, suc- 
ceeding Millie Almy, whose appointment was reported 
in ScHooL anpD Society, August 28, 1948, and who 
resigned, July 1, 1952, to accept a post as assvciate 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Max Q. Elder, formerly health and science editor in 
the public-relations office, the State University of 
Towa, assumed new duties, April 1, as director of 
University News Service, the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dale M. Bentz, head of acquisitions, University of 
Tennessee Library, will assume new duties, June 1, 
as associate professor of library education and asso- 
ciate director of libraries, the State University of 
Iowa. Robert G. Turnbull, instructor in philosophy, 
has been named chairman of the department to suc- 
ceed Everett Hall who resigned in 1952 to accept a 
post as chairman of the department of philosophy, 
the University of North Carolina. Leaves of absence 
for a year have been granted to: George Glockler, 
head of the department of chemistry, for continued 
service as director of the science division, Office of 
Ordnance Research of the Army, Durham (N. Car.) ; 
Frank A. Wachowiak, associate professor of art and 
head of art, University High School, to accept a Ful- 
bright teaching grant in Rangoon (Burma); and 
Fritz Coester, associate professor of physics, for 
study in the Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, 
N. J.). The following have resigned: Jack T. John- 
son, associate professor of political science; Andrew 
P. Boehmer, associate professor of mechanical engi- 
neering; and Margaret Keyser Hill, assistant profes- 
sor of education. 


Warner G. Rice, director of the library, University 
of Michigan, will assume new duties, September 1 or 
as shortly thereafter as he can be relieved of his 
present post, as chairman of the department of Eng- 
lish. Dr. Rice has been serving as acting chairman 
since Louis I. Bredvold, professor of English, asked 
to be relieved of administrative duties, as reported in 
ScHOOoL AND Society, October 18, 1947. 


Alfred King Chapman, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Colby College (Waterville, Maine), has been 
named head of the department to succeed Carl J. 
Weber, Roberts Professor of English Literature, who 
has asked to be relieved of the chairmanship after 32 
years of service in order to devote his time to other 
activities in the college. 

Norbert F. O'Donnell, a member of the faculty of 
English, State Teachers College (Eau Claire, Wis.), 
who has specialized in dramatic literature, has been 
appointed assistant professor of English, Bowling 
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Green (Ohio) State University, and will assume his 
new duties in September. 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation has reported 
the names of high-school teachers who have been 
awarded fellowships for the academie year 1953-54 
under the plan described in ScHooL anv Socrery, 
July 5, 1952. The fellowships have been granted in 
the interest of improving the teaching of the humani- 
ties in the high schools; the fellows will attend Colum- 
bia and Yale universities. The teachers assigned to 
Columbia University, with S. Palmer Bovie, associate 
in English, as adviser, and the fields they represent, 
are: English: Lillian Becker, Portland (Maine) ; 
Vivian T. Hegwood, Little Rock (Ark.); Berenice 
McDermott, Chicago; and Normand C. Paquette, 
Claremont (N. H.). English and American history: 
Gertrude Powell, Covington County (Ala.). English 
and French: Wallace E. Green, Burlington (Vt.). 
Latin and French: Evelyn Chalmers Seward, Colum- 
bus (Ind.). Music: Linton C. Berrien, Dade County 
(Fla.). Social studies: Mary K. Clemens, Torring- 
ton (Wyo.). Social studies and biology: Albert 
Charles Antrei, Manti (Utah). Those assigned to 
Yale University, under Theodore Andersson, associate 
professor of French, are: Art: Julia Crew, Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa). English: Harold F. Boe, Miles City 
(Mont.); Virginia May Brown, Bellows Falls ( Vt.) ; 
Edwin H. Friedrich, Orleans Parish (La.); Elizabeth 
Susan McClelland, Kansas City (Mo.); and Juanita 
W. Todd, Birmingham (Ala.). French: Louis H. 
Thibodeau, Rumford (Maine). Social studies: Mary 
E. Long, Rolling Fork (Miss.); Edna Earle Mullins, 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.); and Marion Thomas, Peter- 
borough (N. H.). 


Otto E. Neugebauer, professor of history of mathe- 
matics, Brown Universtiy (Providence 12, R. I.), on 
March 24 received the first Dannie Heineman Prize 
of $5,000, presented by the Heineman Foundation in 
recognition of his book, “The Exact Sciences in 
Antiquity,” which was adjudged by a committee of 
six as “an outstanding work in mathematical and 
physical sciences.” It is planned to present the prize 
every three years to the author of a book “which 
opens important fields of research” in these sciences. 
Yvonne Jensen, president of the foundation, made the 
presentation. 


Dumas Malone, professor of history, Columbia 
University, has been elected managing editor, Political 
Science Quarterly, to succeed John A. Krout, vice- 
president and provost of the university, who is re- 
linquishing the post after 17 years of service because 
of the pressure of his duties in the university. 


Charles Hunt Page, professor of sociology, Smith 
College (Northampton, Mass.), has been appointed 
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consulting editor for Doubleday and Company’s new 
department for the publication of college textbooks in 
the fields of the social sciences. Manuscript pro- 
posals and suggestions from instructors active in the 
teaching of these subjects should be addressed to 
Josephine T. Lees, editor, College Textbook Depart- 
ment, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


Gale R. Adkins, director of radio-television and of 
the Bureau of Research in Education by Radio, the 
University of Texas, has been named chairman of a 
new Committee on Associate Members of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters. 


The Reverend E. D. Head, whose appointment as 
president, Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary (Forth Worth 15, Tex.), was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, October 24, 1942, has resigned, as of 
August 1, because of ill health. 


Roy W. Browning, head of the department of edu- 
cation and director of teacher placement, Ottawa 
(Kans.) University, resigned, February 23, to accept 
a similar post in Phillips University (Enid, Okla.). 


Coming Events 

The 46th annual meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States will be held at the Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, April 17-18. 
Among the speakers will be: Henry M. Hoenigswald, 


professor of linguistics, University of Pennsylvania; 
Rhys Carpenter, professor of classical archaeology, 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; and J. Duncan Spaeth, 
Murray Professor Emeritus of English Literature, 
Princeton University. 


The subject of the 18th annual Conference of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library School, to 
be held at the university, August 17-22, will be “In- 
ternational Aspects of Librarianship.” There will 
be discussions of librarianship in foreign countries, 
the information program of the Department of State, 
and problems of international library co-operation. 
A leaflet describing the program is available upon re- 
quest from the dean of the Graduate Library School, 
the University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


Recent Deaths 

Robert Bruce Dow, associate professor of English 
and assistant director of admissions, New York Uni- 
versity (New York 3), died, March 23, at the age of 
fifty-three years. Dr. Dow had served as instructor 
in English (1920-22), Lafayette College (Easton, 
Pa.); instructor in English (1923-26), College of 
Arts and Sciences, and instructor (1928-35), assistant 
professor (1935-46), and associate professor (since 
1946), Washington Square College, both of New York 
Universtiy, and assistant in English (1927-28), 
Harvard University. 
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Brother Adelphus Patrick, teacher of English and 
religion, St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute (Buffalo), 
died, March 26, at the age of sixty years. Brother 
Patrick had served as principal (1924-30), St. 
Augustus High School (Brooklyn); director (1930- 
32) and teacher (since 19%7), St. Joseph’s Collegiate 
Institute; president (1932-38), Manhattan College 
(New York 71); principal (1938-44), Christian 
Brothers Academy (Syracuse, N. Y.); and principal 
(1944-47), La Salle Institute (Troy, N. Y.). 


The Reverend Pierce Butler, professor emeritus of 
library history, the University of Chicago, died, 
March 26, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Butler, 
who was a priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
had served as reference assistant (1916), head of book 
selection (1917-19), and custodian of the Wing 
Foundation in Typographical History (1919-31), 
Newberry Library, Chicago; lecturer on history of 
printing and bibliographical method (1928-31), and 
professor of library history (1931-52), the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and visiting lecturer (since March 
25, 1953), the University of North Carolina. 


George Herbert Clarke, retired head of the depart- 
ment of English, Queen’s University (Kingston, On- 
tario), died, March 27, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Dr. Clarke had served as professor of English 
literature (1901-05), Mercer University (Macon, 
Ga.); professor of English literature (1908-11), 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, 
Tenn.) ; associate professor of English (1911-12) and 
professor (1912-19), University of Tennessee; pro- 
fessor of English and head of the department (1919- 
25), University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.); and 
professor of English and head of the department 
(1925-retirement), Queen’s University. 


George Burton Hotchkiss, professor emeritus of 
marketing, New York University, died, March 28, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Hotchkiss had served 
as instructor in rhetoric (1906-08), Beloit ( Wis.) 
College; and instructor in English (1908-11), asso- 
ciate professor of business English (1914-27), pro- 
fessor of marketing (1927-50), and chairman of the 
department of marketing (1915-28, 1943-49), New 
York University. 


Boyd Henry Bode, graduate lecturer in philosophy, 
University of Florida, died, March 29, at the age of 
seventy-nine years. Dr. Bode had served as assistant 
in philosophy (1900-02), instructor (1902-06), and 
assistant professor (1906-09), the University of Wis- 
consin; professor of philosophy (1909-21), Univer- 
sity of Illinois; professor of education (1921-44), the 
Ohio State University; visiting professor (1944-45), 
Moslem University of Cairo; and graduate lecturer 
in philosophy (since 1948), University of Florida. 
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BAKER, HARRY J. Introduction to Exceptional Chil- 

dren. Pp. xvi+500. Illustrated. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York 11. 1953. $5.00. 
A revised edition, pees a decade ago. Since then 
education has moved from a wartime era to a peacetime 
period with its redirection of emphasis to the education 
and welfare of children rather than to their political pro- 
tection alone. Programs for handicapped children have 
been promoted along many new lines. 


BONPENSIERE, LUIGI. New Pathways to Piano 
Technique: A Study of the Relations between Mind 
and Body with Special Reference to Piano Playing. 
Pp. xxi+128. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 
1953. $4.75. 

Though specifically concerned with piano playing, this deals 
fundamentally with a much wider problem which should 

of interest to psychology and physiology as well as to 
the biological sciences. 


CARNEGIE, DALE. Thank You! Pp. 20. Illustrated. 
Bureau of Business Practice, New London, Conn. 
1953. 20 cents; quantity rates. 

Needed, wanted, and important, “Courtesy.” 


CHIANG YEE (The Silent Traveller). A Chinese Child- 
hood. Pp. xii+303. Illustrated. The John Day Com- 
pany, 210 Madison Avenue, New York. 1952. $2.50. 
First published in England in 1940, this includes a final 
chapter, written especially for the American edition. An 
artist-author of successful books on New York and Edin- 
a id _ others, the colored illustrations here are amongst 

8 best. 


‘Concerning the Administration of Public Laws 874 
and 815.’’ 2d Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, June 30, 1952. Pp. vi+127. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1953. 55 cents. 
Includes a detailed statement of receipts and disbursements 
for the fiscal year, ended June 30, 1952. 


FUNK, ARTHUR LAYTON. Source Problems in 
Twentieth Century History. Pp. xiv+210. American 
Book Company, New York 3. 1953. $2.50. 

The 12 problems in this volume constitute a collection of 
source materials bearing on some of the more significant 
historical episodes since the close of World War I. 


HAMRIN, 8. A. Initiating and Administering Guidance 
Services. Pp, xi+220. MeKnight & McKnight Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 1953. $3.00. 


This is written particularly for principals and superin- 
tendents. 


HEIDINGSFIELD, MYRON 8., AND ALBERT B. 
BLANKENSHIP. Marketing: An Introduction. Pp. 
xi+270. Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 3. 1953. 
$1.50. 

Principles and practice, definitions, review questions, ex- 
aminations, answers; all keyed to standard textbooks. 
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HENRY, NELSON B. (Editor). The Fifty-Second 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education; Part I. ‘‘ Adapting the Secondary-School 
Program to the Needs of Youth.’’ Pp. xiii + 316 + vi. 
Part II. ‘‘The Community School.’’ Pp. xii + 287 + 
lxxii. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 
1953. $2.75, each. 

° 


HOHLFELD, A. R. Fifty Years with Goethe, 1901- 

1951. Pp. xiii+400. The University of Wisconsin 
Press, Madison, Wis. 1953. $5.00. 
These are collected studies by the author, consisting of 
articles, lectures, and reviews, published at widely different 
times and places, a the many facets of his con- 
cern with Goethe's life and writings. 


HUTCHISON, JOHN A., AND JAMES ALFRED 
MARTIN, Jr. Ways of Faith: An Introduction to 
Religion. Pp. v+511. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York 10. 1953. $4.50. 

This describes and discusses the historical origins and 
essential beliefs of the major living religions. 


LYNSKEY, ELIZABETH M. 
Catholic Church. Pp. x+99. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8. 1952. $2.00. 

With an introduction by John J. Meng, professor of history, 
and with a foreword by George N. Shuster, president, both 
of Hunter College (New York 21). 


The Government of the 


MUZUMDAR, HARIDAS T. Mahatma Gandhi: Peace- 

ful Revolutionary. Pp. xi+127. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, New York 17. 1952. $2.00. 
A clear exposition of Gandhi's ideas and influence on all 
the Hindese peoples—a point of cardinal importance for 
Americans, if they wish to understand India’s present-day 
policies and the men who are directing them. A volume in 
the Twentieth Century Library series. 


PADOVER, SAUL K., AND L. LARRY LEONARD. 
‘¢Europe’s Quest for Unity.’’ Headline Series No. 
97. Pp. 63. Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1953. 35 cents; quantity rates. 
The second article in this booklet, written by Mr. Leonard, 
is entitled “The U. S. and European Union.” 


PODOLSKY, EDWARD (Editor). Encyclopedia of 
Aberrations: A Psychiatric Handbook. Pp. viii +550. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1953. $10.00. 
With a foreword by Alexandra Adler, New York University 
College of Medicine. 

J 


Recuento de Vocabulario Espanol. Vol. 1. Pp. xix + 668. 
Vol. II. Part 1. Pp. xv+566. Vol. II. Part 2. 
Pp. x+568-1,090. Universidad de Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 1952. 

This study was made by, the Superior Educational Council 
of the university under the direction of Ismael Rodriguez 
Bou, with the collaboration of Juana A. Méndez, and pub- 
lished for Unesco. 

e 


REISS, SAMUEL. The Universe of Meaning. 
x+227. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 
$3.75. 


This book deals with the various aspects of the relation of 
meaning to its symbol or expression. 


» 
EVODINE McGRATH, O.S.F. 


Pp. 


1953. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, 


Education Association. 
cation, Harvard University. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 


President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O, MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 
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Role of the Catholic College in Preparing for Marriage 
and Family Life. Pp. viii+ 166. The Catholic Uni- 
ey of America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 1952. 
$1.75 

A coil of the curricular and extracurricular offerings of 
the accredited, Catholic colleges of the Midwest. A dis- 
sertation. 


© 

WILES, KIMBALL, Teaching for Better Schools. P». 
xiili+ 397. Illustrated by Don Sudlow. Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., New York 11. 1952. $4.00. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Vou. 77, No. 1998 


This is geared te everdyday classroom problems and or- 

ganized around the very questions teachers all over the 

country ask as they try to put modern theory into practice. 
& 


ZIEGFELD, ERNEST. Art in the College Program of 


General Education. Pp. x+239. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. 1953. $4.00. 

To meet the need for a comprehensive statement regarding 
the implications of a philosophy of general education for 
the college art program was the primary reason for under- 
taking this study. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 

















For educators 


TEACHING CHILDREN IN THE 
MIDDLE GRADES 


Alvina Treut Burrows 


The needs and characteristics of children 
from eight to eleven years old are fully 
covered in this new text. 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
REVISED Wesley and Adams 


Here is an up-to-date picture of the social 
studies curriculum and its importance in 
the child’s development. Bibliography. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: 
Dallas 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Home Office: Boston 


Atlanta 























HAVE YOU BOOK MSS. READY FOR PUBLICATION? 


We will help finance publication handsome edition and distribute to world market, 


worthy serious material. 


MONARCH EDITIONS, 220 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
































Announcing... 


ADMINISTERING THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A Cooperative Educational Enterprise 
by REAVIS, PIERCE, STULLKEN, and 
SMITH 
The first up-to-date treatment of the ad- 
ministration of the elementary school, this 
new book shows how to deal successfully 
with all kinds of problems in organiza- 
tion, administration, and supervision. It 
explains: 
e how to organize the staff for active 
participation 
e how to use community resources 
e how to make the facilities of the school 
plant more flexible 
e how to use scientific data to solve prac- 
tical school problems 
Exceptionally thorough, this new book cov- 
ers large school systems and small ones, 
rural schools and urban schools. It includes 
leadership in special education and even 
takes up the care of exceptional children. 
Approximately 384 Pages e 5°” x 834” 
e ILLUSTRATED 


CURRICULUM IN THE MODERN 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by ROBERT H. BECK, WALTER W. COOK, 
and NOLAN C. KEARNEY 


This new book shows teachers how to evolve 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
1953 


Summer Sessions 


First—June 15 to July 28 
(Day and evening) 


Second—July 31 to September 12 
(Day and evening) 


LAW SCHOOL 
June 15 to August I1 
Jane 15 (Day and evening) 


to Aug. 11 to Sept. 22 
July 28 (Evening only) 


TEACHERS’ COURSES 


MORE than 250 courses in 34 departments... 
Arts and Sciences — graduate and undergraduate 
.. . Professional Education courses . .. Workshop in 
Intergroup Education . . . Radio and Television 
... Journalism . . . Engineering . . . Business Ad- 
ministration . . . Music — Band and Orchestra 
Leaders’ Workshop . . . Marine Biology . . . Sub- 
tropical Botany. 


LATIN AMERICAN WORKSHOP, Oaxaca, 
Mexico — Archaeology, Art, Geography, Spanish 
language studies, History. (July 4—Aug. 15) 


MODERN furnished housekeeping apartments in 
campus residence halls at low summer rates. 


For information on tuition, courses, housing and 
Mexican field courses, please write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Section SA 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 








the best possible learning situation for 
children by using the latest insights which 
science and art have given to the teaching 
profession. 

e emphasizes and interprets individual 
differences and helps the teacher deal 
successfully with them 

e shows how the teacher’s behavior af- 
fects the personality development of 
children 

e synthesizes and interprets the latest 
research from a wide variety of fields 

e gives a full treatment of peer groups, 
group dynamics, and sociograms 

e provides three detailed case studies of 
the modern curriculum in action 

Approximately 672 pages @ 55%” x 834” 

e ILLUSTRATED 


Send for your Copies Today 








70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y: 





Announcing New Publications 
ABOUT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Bess Porter Adams, University of Redlands 


A comprehensive introduction to the study of children’s literature from earliest (Aesop’s Fables) to modern 
times. Ready in April, Illustrated, About 512 pages, Probably $4.00 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN CULTURE 
R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A new historical interpretation of the role of education in American culture, with emphasis on the important 
educational problems confronting Americans today. Published in March, 640 pages, $5.75 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina 


Contains important original documents and papers which illustrate and give meaning to the principles of edu- 
cational administration in the U. S. Ready in March, About 550 pages, Probably $4.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION IN MODERN AMERICA 
Gordon C. Lee, Pomona College 


A systematic survey of the American educational endeavor, presented in the context of the contemporary world 
scene. For the prospective teacher and the general student as well. Published in February, 544 pages, $4.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 
Beginning Experiences for Teachers 
W. R. “Pee Illinois State Normal University 


Brief and specific, this new teaching text applies principles to concrete situations throughout. Methods are 
described in detail. Published in March, 496 pages, $4.00 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
A Study of Child, Youth, School, and Community 
Florence Greenhoe Robbins, The Ohio State University 


An inductive sociological study of the processes that orient the child to our culture—with emphasis on home 
interaction and on the relationship of the student and school to the community. Published in March, 544 
pages, $4.75 


STATISTICAL INFERENCE 
Helen M. Walker, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Joseph Lev, Senior Statistician, New York State Department of Civil Service 


The great number of developmental exercises, the new order of chapters, and the emphasis on rationale 
rather than rules to memorize are among the book’s many outstanding characteristics. 120 tables, 75 figures, 
16 reference tables. Ready in April, About 500 pages, Probably $6.00 


Other Holt Books 


CHILDHOOD PROBLEMS AND THE TEACHER 

Charlotte Buhler, University of Southern California School of Medicine 
Faith Smitter and Sybil Richardson 

1952, 372 pages, $3.95 


BUILDING MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Peter L. Spencer, Claremont Graduate School 
Marguerite Brydegaard, San Diego State College 
1952, 372 pages, 60 illustrations and photographs, $4.00 


THERE’S MUSIC IN CHILDREN 
Emma D. Sheehy, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Revised Edition, 1952, 152 pages, $2.25 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





